BRITISH AFRICA FROM WEST TO EAST

Dense Tropical Forests
We can travel up the river in a large
steamer as far as Jebba, or we can go
there from Lagos direct by rail, enter the
Northern Provinces and continue north
by rail as far as Z'kria and Kano. Which-
ever way we go we shall pass through
dense tropical forests where grow ma-
hogany, ebony, cedar, rubber, cork, palm
and kola-nut trees. Then come others,
gum, locust bean, wild date palms and
shea-nut trees. Shea-nuts yield a buttery
fat which is used by the natives for food,
and which is also exported to Europe for
the manufacture of soap, candles.' and
pomades. Presently the forests.diniinish
and little clearings are seen where yarns,
maize, plantains, guinea corn and cacu.u
are grown. The bread of the country is
made from guinea corn. The Northern
Provinces grow ground-nuts, shea-nuts,
palms, rubber and gum trees and rear
herds of sheep and cattle, keep dogs, goats
and fowls, and, in the northernmost
territory, use camels for transport, and
Kano is an emporium for caravans from
the Sahara and elsewhere. In this region
the soil is poor, for the Sahara is draw-
ing near. The natives of the north be-
long to the Hausa and Fulani tribes. The
Fulani originally came from the eastern
part of Africa. The Hausa, who once
possessed all northern Nigeria from Lake
Chad to Sokoto and beyond, are black,
intelligent Negroes, Mohammedans by
religion.

From Zaria we can, by means of a
small mountain railway, climb the Bauchi
plateau, a lofty tableland of granite, 150
miles long by 100 broad. The sides are
sheer, and until the railway was built it
was inaccessible except by three tiny and
easily guarded passages.

A Modern Tower of Babel

The inhabitants are of many races,
from jet black to light-colored people
with almost European features. There
are 164 different languages spoken on the
plateau. The natives have mined iron,
lead and tin for centuries. Although
roads are being made in all directions,

there are places in Nigeria where no
white man has ever traveled, and other
districts, difficult of access, where slav-
ery and cannibalism are still practiced.
Near the 1 >entie River there is a tribe, the
Munshi, who are quite unconquered and
are dreaded on account of their poisoned
arrows. In the western part of the
Southern Provinces we find the Yorubas,
a brave, warlike Mohammedan people,
but for the most part the Nigerian na-
tives are black and pagan. Less than
ten per cent of the children j^et any kind
of education.

Adjoining Nigeria and running from
the coast to Lake Chad on the east is a
strip of country known as Cameroon.
This, like Togolaml, belonged to Germany
before the war. It was surrendered in
1916, and later it was divided between
France and Great Britain to administer.
Some of the native tribes here are light
colored, with almost European features
and well shaped hands. They are a por-
tion of the great l>antu family, a people
of many races who speak practically the
same tongue, found chiefly in East and
South Africa. Near the coast Cameroon
has plantations of rubber and cocoa
laid out by the Germans, but apart from
these the country, though fertile, is un-
developed. In Victoria, however, ex-
periments are being made in the grow-
ing of vanilla and spices; there is trade
in ivory, and ebony is abundant.

Arabian Stock in Somaliland

French and Belgian territories separate
us from British East Africa. Suppose,
therefore, we continue our journey by
aeroplane. The countries adjoin each
other with one exception, that of British
Somaliland, a strip of land lying on the
coast of the Gulf of Aden; and we will
fly on over the Sudan and Ethiopia ana
visit this isolated country first. The na-
tives here are not Negroes, but claim to
be the descendants of Arabs. They are
a tall, fine, active race, very dark, and in
features they somewhat resemble the an-
cient Egyptians. They are a fierce, law-
less people, many of them fanatical Mo-
hammedans who have given Great Britain
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